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INTRODUCTION. 

• » ■ ■ 

ContriSUtions of Hispanic Amisricans are rscbgnized each year during National 
Hispanic Heritage Week. Proclaiming the 1978 observance. President Jfmmy 
Cartersaid: \ « 

Hi9panic heritage ... M an essentia/ part of our identity as a nation .... / 
want to reaffirm my commitment to ensuring the fult participation of / 
our ^ispanic citizens in ait /eve/so four society arid govern fnent... Our 
Hispanic community is anintegrafeiement... of our nation..,. » 

During Hispanic Heritage Week 1978, President Carter calie<^ upo(| the nation: 

To Join with me in iaunching rfew Hispanic initiatives that wilfassure ^ 
the full participation of Hispanic Americans in ev^ry sector Of Ameri- 
can life.... • ' . 

As part of this special observance. President Carter asked HIspanics in the 
cities and rural areas of America for their advice and suggestions. At the Presi- 
dent's direction. Town Meetings focusing on Hispanics were held throughout the 
United States. In past administrations, such public meetings were too broad to fully 
cofisider Hispanic concerns. Unlike sucif earlier public forums, the 1970 Hispanic 
Town Meetings not only focused exclusively on Hispanics, *)ut they were also 
conducted by Hispanics. , , , ,. ; 

Top Hispanic appomtees selected the focationi<and peKSonaOy conducted 
these meetings in Spanish and English. from September 1 1 to 15, 19^8, 8ixte^h 
Town Meetings were conducte^i in seven states, the District of Columbia, and 
Puerto Rico. Hundreds presented testimony in Spanish ^nd English. Scores of 
Hispanics attended these highly visible, weU-received public se^ions. The Prssi- ^ 
dent asked all Americans to: « 

Listen to the views of the Hispanic community oh current economip 
and socisi issues* particularly education, jobs, housing, health, and 
cfimjnal justice. ^ 

Although a number of issues were |d(j||itif ied at the meetings, most of the 
comments anil suggestions centered around the following seven categoriias: 

e Employment 

• Administration 'of Justice and Imrfiigratlon * . 
. . • Housing 

e Health and Welfare 

• Education . - ^ 

• Economic Development , 

^ • ^ Hispanic Data Collection * . 

The President and members of his staff thoroughly Studied the testimony from 
these meetings. As a demonstration of his personal commitment to Hispanics, 
President Carter askecl members of his' Cabinet to respond to the major questions 
aivl concerns raised by Hispanics at the Town Meewtg^,.to report on their past 
efforts, and to outline their future plans. This report s%nmarizes responses to the 
President's inquiries from the following Federal agencies andVepartments: 
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bepar^ant of tabor . 
Oofiarttnant of Justice .* , 
Oapartii[i«nt of Housing and Uft>an DavatopHment 
Depaftfiiant49f Haalth« Edueation, and Waffara 
SmalfcBi^inass^Admini^ation. ■ 
DapartmiintofCommafca ' > 
Oapa'rtmant of Energy. 
Environman^l Protaction Agancy 
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" Chapter 1: Employment 

/ hav9 iteen discriminated against becatm/f ^ak Sf^hish. I havo 
^ . twp fpung ddt/ghters. I have Icokod for wark,..$o f can support my 
' chifdran.May^mk'sbacausaofmysaxoragaprehi/dfwn^ari^^ 
can 't spaak Bngiish. I can 't dafi9ncfmrsilff...bacausa oftha langiimge,... 
SoJhilvecQmai tp explain my probtai^ to you to'S09 if th^ 
KOf/ c»/7/i0i^ me. (Phoenix, Arizona} 

Employment was a vital area of concern td those present at the meetings. In' 
general, Hispamcs appeared to view their status In the American economy as .being 
far from equal with other groups. They believed, however, that carefully designed 
and more sensitively administered public pdlicles could do much to reduce this 
inequality. Hispanics throughout the Urtite'd States spoke of pervaslvis discrionina- 
tion affecting all areasof employment They viewei^ themselves as: 

• Dependent upon Federal enforcement of aritt<liscrimination policies; , • 

e t Reliant on public educational and. training programs as a mean! of 
economic progress; and, v 

• More adversely affected by economic f luctMations in the tradeoff be- 
tween unemployn^ent and ir^latlon. 

Town Meeting partlbipants also identified 'a number 'of nrianagertient and' 
policy problems ^ith respect to programs administered by the Deparunent of 
Labor(DOL). V . 

Hispanics expi'essed. concern over OOVs Compretiensive Employment ' and ' 
Training Act (CETA) program's failure to provide efffttive services to Hispanics. For 
example, CETA prime sponsors did not follow up on enrdllees. to determine 
whether they were receiving a just wage, whether they were being retrained, and 
whether health and safety laws were being followad. The CETA prime spohsdrs' 
efforts in Eoglish as a ^con^ language and bilingual programs were particuiariy 
Jax. Even more important ^Hispanics did not get a proportionate share of CETA 
resources. l ' ' ' , 

President Carter asked ftay Marshall, Secretary of Labor, to respond to these 
andother concerns. ' , . 

I. Employment and Unemployment « 

^ . • ^ . ■ ^ ' '■' 

Because of employment related concerns expressed at the Town Meetings, 
DOL was asked to: 

• Describe DOL efforts to identify tKe number of unemployed Hispancis; 

• Compare Hispanic unemployment with that of other minority groups; and, 

• Provide information concerning the employment of Hispanic women. ' 

A. Employment and Un^m'ploymentData 

Publication of monthly uriemployment data for Hispaniq, workers began in 
early t879. in addition, the Bureau of L^bor ^Statistics publishes quarterly and 
annual data in Employment and Earnings which is cross-tabulated by sex for 
Hispanics ages 16-19v 20-24, and 25 and older. The data show that the Hispanic 
unemployment rate (currently at 8.2%) is lower than that for^ Blacks (12%) and 



higher than that Tor Anglos (4.»%) The data also s^iqw that the Puerto Rican 
unemployment rate is consistently as high or higher than that of Blacks, that Cuban 
Americans'have a comparatively low incidence of unemployment'and that Chica- 
nos have an unemployment rate comparat^le to that of oyeralL Hispanic 
unemployment 

Since becemher -1976, the growth of job opportunities for Hispanics has been 
remarkable. In a p^riod^f 2-1/2 years, the Hispanic employment increased by 
1 8% — twicethe growth rate in jpbs for the total population. 

As of July 1 979, 4,59 1 ,000 Hispanics were employed — 702,0Q0 more than 
in December 1 9^6. Nearly one of every tlx Hispanics 9t work today owes his/her 
job to the unprecedented addition of 8.8 million jobs to our economy in thatperiod. 

Since President Carter was elected, the undmployment rate for Hispanics Wis 
dropped by almost one-third, from, 11.7% in December. 1^6, to 8.2% in July 
1 979: Thiis compares with an unemployment rate for total population that declined 
from 7.8% to 6.7%, and an unemployment rite for Blacks that declined from 
13.8%td12%. ' 

8. Hispanic Women ■ ' 

Hispahic women in theypast have had a loWisr labor forpe participation rate 
than either Anglo gr. minority wQmen. although the differences in these rates are 
narrowing ai more and more women join the labor force. 

In the fourth quarter of 1978. the labor force participation rate for Hispanicr 
adult wome'ri -was 49.8% compared to 50% for Anglo and 5^.8% for Black adult 
wo^en. There were 1 ,5JB 7,000 employed Hispanic women in the fourth quarter of 
1 978, nearly 1 3% more thaVi the previous year. This far outpaced the rise in Black 
and Anglo female employment, which registered employment gains of 7% and 
6% rospoptivoly. ^ * . # 

Unemployiiient -among Hispanic adult women has continued to rise at a time 
when Mhemploymerit among Anglo and Black women is decreasing. Their unem- 
ployment ratef(8.7^), falls between the rates for Black (12%) and Anglo wpnj»ii 
(4.9%). . • ; ^ 

II. Employment Progrants , ■ . - f 

President Carter asked DOL to: , K^^^ 

m. Describe its ehiployment and training prograW especially for His- ' 

panicyouth; . . , . ^ . r^c-i-A 

• Provide data en Hispanic participation in these programs (e.g., t-t i A. 
' WIN. Youth Initiatives); 

• List examples of bilin&ual or Sjaanish program announcements; 

• Provide data on the bilingual staff of these progr^ams; and, , 

• Ost special prOgi'ims for Hispanic women. 

A. Employment and Training Prpgrams - , ^ ' 

" In 1978, DOL distributed over $65,000,000 for employment a^d training 
' programs to organisations primarily serving Hispanics. Of that figure, 
$ 1 1,000,000 was for nonfarm worker programs. This $ 1 1.000,000 represented 
more than a five-fold increase in funding from 1 976. The activities included on-the- 
iDb training, English as^ second language, program promotion and research and 



development to enable these organizations to work effectively with local CETA 
prime sponsors. * * • 

» ^ DOL i^ particularly pleased Svith a new. contract for 1979 awarded to tHa 
American G.I. Forum for veterans outreach, and a contract witti SEfyjobs for * 
Progress, Inc. fqr operation of a neW^Job Corps Center. . „ 

A number of youth programs operat'ed by Hi^anic org|jaizatioiis have been 
funded by^the Diapartmenf in order to better serve HispanifHiuth, in the various' 
youth programs; Hispanic participation ranges from 6% t0«1^J9%, for an averse 
of 1 1 %; The Department has increased the involvement of Hispahic organizations 
in the delivery of program services to youth and is currently under contract with 1 3 
Hispanic sponsors for a total of over $6. million. 

The Office of YoMth Programs and the Vice President's Task Force on Youth 
, Employment are working With SER/Jobs for Progress, Inc. to plan a conferefnce on 
Hispanic youth employment policy options. The conference, tentatively scheduled 
for Spring 1980, yvill representatives from all major Hispanic organizations integ;- 
ested in and involved with youth Employment and training. Amqng the groups 
included are SER/Jobs for Progress, inc.. National Council of La f^aza. National 
Puerto Rican Forum, aiid LULAC. The conference will examine model programs 
serving HispaniQS, review research- and academic ' studies on Hispanic youth 
emf^loyment, and focus on'^ritical policy issues for inclusion in the Presidential 
Policy Review Memorandum and the new legislative initiatives. 

B. Hfispan/c Worr\en 

The OOL Women's Bureau has undertaken two initiat^es aim^d specifically at 
Hispanic women: , ^ • . 

1 . In 1 978, the Women's Bureau funded a San Antonio, Texas program, the 
' Low-Income Women's Employment MQfiel Project,, The majority of the steiff and 
participants were bilingual Hispani^s. Thf program. Which is now cdiled the 
National Women's Employment and Education Project, received additional funds 
for 1979. , . • 

The project recruited low-income women, helpinf^them to become job-ready 
through counseling and, practical training in job-seeking techniques, and placed 
them in jojbs. Because of its successfurplacement record, the San Antonio CETA 
prime sponsor will fund the program in FY 80. The program model is being 
considered for replication in oxHer cfties. 

t. The Bureau also recently held a conference in Albuquerque, Nev»^ Mexico 
qn Hispanic yourig women and tfieir problems in making the transition from school 
to work. Several concerns were voiced by the Chicana women in attendance. The 
participants felt strongly that society as a whole, and government programs jh 
particular, were insensitive to the special cultural needs of people of Spanish 
heritage. Many felt that the Hispanic family was ignored as a structure differing 
from Anglo American families. The participants, especially the young women, • 
urged the government to rhake a strong effort to help break dgwn myths which 
".young Chicana-women hold about participation in the werk force. ^ 

C. Research on Hi^panics/ ■ • ^ 

,Hispanics have bqen concerned that research undertaken by the Department 
of Labor address Hispanic problems in the labor force, and that Hispanic research- 



er^ participdte iq that work. In response to this concern, the Employment and 
TriijTiing AditWnfstration (ETA) targeted over > 1.9 millibn in employment, find 
trair)ir|^.^A plans to hold a national symposium to expose Hispanic academicians 
to research and d^veloprtient opportunities within DOL.' ■? , 
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ill. fAddfal.Employni&nt *^ 

Hisp:a,aiCs w(pr/8^ generally troubled about their' underrepresentation in the" 
FedbVal work'foi'^Be^^articularly at senior managerial and directorship levels. Many 
observed thdt. this deficiency In the career service may .prevent T^e'deral agencies 
from being responsive to Hispanic heeds. . ^ 

One Chicago employment agency official, however, observed that the ability td 
get a job dep.ends heavilyon learned English language skills: 

* /go days at a time, weeks when I get a job. ord^r and I go out and say 
. 'anybody speak ^ng/ishP' and nobody, nobody answers.... {Chicago, 
Illinois) ' ' 

But as this speaker observed: ' ' , 

Hispanics in a lot oF instances are the last to be hir^d. And, as you 
, , know, t^e persons with the least seniority are the ^es that are going ; 

fof^d f/rsf.ichic'ago, Illinois) ' ^ > v 

- • . - - - ■ ■ ., 

A. Hispapic Presidential Appointees ^ 

Because of his strong commitment to Hispanics, President Carter has tak^n 
direct and decisive action to assure Hispanics that their concerns are,, represented 
at tb& policy level. During' the. Carter Administration, 186 Hispanics have been 
nam^ to important policy positions throughout the government. jSee Appendix B.)' 

B. federal Civil Service 

AlthouQh tfie President has nd direq;t authority over the competlftive Federal 
civil servicef^e has taicen a number of steps to assuni that alt per^^s, iricluding 
Hispanics, are provided an equal opportunity for.Feaferal employment. For exam- 
ple. President Carter: ' ^ * 

• Reoi^ganlzed. by executive order. Federal EEO enforcement, consolidating 
it in the EEOC and DOL; * ; 

• Reorganized and improved the Federal t:ivil service system '^ind created 
theOfficeof Personnel Management {©PM)rand, - x 

• Strongly supported and closely monitored the progress bf internal Federal 
EEO efforts, biscussing such matters wilth the Cabinet* ' ' * • 

A nuniber of Federal agencies have shown progress in Hispanic employment 
during the Carter Administration: 

< ■ 

1. Department of Labor * ^ 

Since President Carter took office. th% number o\ Hispanic employees at DOL 
has more than doubled. By the end of 1 976. th^rfe were 393 Hispanics at DOL; by 
July 1979, there were 928. The percen^iakof Hispanics working in the Depart 



en^Ako 



ment i^ now' 3.8% This increase is ^SZuS result of Secretary of Labor, Ray 



„ ' . ' ^ . * ■ . 7 

i^^^<Marshal1, ^steNi^hing a. p^partmenta^ goal of 4% for Hispanic eqnpldyment' and 
/, Working towardthat^oat.' : ' /* / 

" . included in that effort was the eistablishnneht #f an His'paiilc ftecruitment 
' Goond^natof fotthe pepartment and a fiatfony^ide o^tr^ach program. Tfie Depart- 
men| recently began a demonstration project to recruit eniployees from thq ranks 
' of l^spaniQS eni^iiedHt the Job Corps and migrani^trainih 

• ,2: Department of Justice ' \ • " , . 

' The Department of Justice has made similar progress in Some impprtant areeis. 
- v For' example; His'paotc employment in. six key occupations Iras increased. (Seo 
. tabtel^A^pendiJsA.) • . - . . 
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. / Chiu>ter 2; Adnfinistratioff of Justice, 
V lmmigratiofi,^and ydting Rights 

'-^ . • V 

The police, w/T^tf pf f/i^/r tewfu/fy vested powers, and sociaf 
'* ^ sehfice purpossa'shoutd proUict the 'feared, the <ie9plsed, and the ^ 
powerhase, equalty'iftnth She 'mighty, tha weatthy, and the beloved. 
^ ' They shoutd^neither seek,' nor take unfair advantagp of any citizen, 
\^ even when thfy^ire convinced h^4's guilty..,. {Fwsn^^ . * 

Testimony from the Town Meetings $howed:that Hjspunlqs had serious prob- 
lems in Iheif relatipns with the gbvemixj»nt agencies charged-with the administra- 
tion of justice.2,The attitu|ie 6f Hispanics toward the instftutions responsible for the 
administra.tion of -justice — the ^loiice, the i:ourt^ and rdiate<l igencies — is not 
positive. Many whb testified iriewed^the police departments, S» courts, and the 
{aws themselves as institutions in whichiHispanics have no stake and from which 
they cannot expexjt fair treatment i 7 ■ 

In every Town. Meeting, witnessed described local experiences Involving the 
alleged use of excessive force against Hispanias by. police. The inciclents varied 
^om continual "stop and f risic^'. harassment to physiclii beatings and violence 
resulting in death. . * • * 

Hispanitis pointed tq the existence of widisspread liatterrls of police miscon- 
duct. These complaints included: ^ . . 

• . Numerous incidents of' excessive W'ce violence and harassment of 

Hispanics, especially in Small towns; . ' \ < 

• . Discriminatory ang^ h&rsh treatment of juveniles by law enforcement 

officers; ^ 

• Police diSvCOuitpiiei^N^ard Hiaupanics; ^ 

• inadequate local rfmedfesforpdlice misconduct; and, 

• Underrepresentation of Hispan^:s in police departments. 

I. Administration of Justice 

Because the President is concerned that ail Americans receive equal protec- 
tion and due process under the law, the Department of Justice (DOJ) was asked to: 

• Explain' its efforts to receive and monitor citizen complaints of police 
nfisconduct;^^nd, > 

• ' Describe departmental steps to investigate and take remedial action 

designed to prevent their reoccurence. 

During the past thirty months, the President directed the Attorney General to 
establish a number of initiatives to ensure every American equal protection under 
the law. The new Attorney General, Benjamin R. Civiletti, views Hispanic civil rights 
as one of his top priorities. ^ ^ ^ - 

A. Complaints , . 

Two main sources of information on HisQanic. complaints are available within 
the DOJ, the Civil Rights Division (CRD) and the Community Relations Service 
(CRS). Cfp receives more than 1,000 complaints monthly and reports that of the 
1 ,46 1 open investigations on alleged police brutality in the Department as of April 



/ * ' ■ ■ . . 

I* ■ 

'1979, 272 (18.6%) involved Hispanic complainants^ The CRS reports that 12S 
{50%) of its 252 cases of p9itce'9btjM or insansitivity ir) FY 78 involved Hispanics. 
According to the CRS, 1 29 of these cases originated in the west -and sduthwest. 
However, according to DOJ, moce cases may o<;cur than are reported to^Federal 
authorities.'- ^ ^ ' • ■ 

_ t 's ■ . • ■ 

B. ' Complaint Monitorifig and Investigatipns 

The Departmenttriesto be tonsitive^t aili^vels, from its field personnel to the 
Attorney General, td' charges ofXpolice brutality. National monitoring wiir not^* in*; 
itself, aid in combating these p'romems.'The police depaitmeots involved- are local 
agencies. Each case is decided/on its own merits. Both the CRD and the CRS 
tabulate their investigations and complaints received on a national basis. 

Ail criminal investigations involving 9{teged ppHc^ briit«iity are coordinated 
'iand controlled by the Criminal Section of the CRD. Such centralization ensures VtxhX 
adequate monitoring occurs. The CRD invite^ concerned individuals with evidence 
of specif ic criiiTes to report to its attorneys or to the nearest FBI off icer 

Ail cases where a criminal proseciMtion can be sustained ate fully litigated. The 
same prpsecutorfal standards apply to these cases as in othera: prosecutors first 
must demonstrate th^t there ^s probable cause to initiate a prosecution, and then 
must convince a judge or jury that the defendants are guilty beyond a reasonable 
doubt. Ther Department tries to isolate those cases which are most egregious and 
most likely to deter similar behavior if successf ullyfai'osecuted. 

C. Remedial Actions ' ' 

DOJ encourages and funds, sensitivity training programs in polfce depart- 
ments. DOJ officials have addressed the need^or.such programs on a number of 
occasions. When thdn Deputy Attorney General Bertjamin Ciyiletti met with Texas 
and Arizona police^nd community groups in November 1978, he discussed the 
need for sensitivity training programs and offered the Department's help in setting 
them up. The CRS has been very active in arranging forums between police and 
Hispanic community groups to discuss problems and to promote sensitivity. ♦ 

Sensitivity programs are funded by the taw Enforcement Assistance Adminis- 
tration (LEAA). Money is often distributed directly ^o. police departments to estab- 
lish these programs. A recent example of this is the $500,000 grant made "to the 
San Francisco Police Department in 1978 for improving police services to 4an- 
guage minorities. An earlier grant was given to the Albuquerque Poli(!e Department 
for rice and cultural relations training. . ' 

Additional funding for such programs is made through grants to communitf 
organizations which establish police/community relations programs as part of 
their community anti-crime projects. The $250,000 grant m^de in 1 978 to the East 
Los Angeles Community Anti-Crime Project is just one example of this type of 
funding. 

Bilingual courses for police who serve in Hispanic communities exist^through- 
out the country. LEAA has funded such programs in San Francisco, New York City 
and Albuquerqiae. 

LEAA funds also have been awarded to related programs, such as providing 
court interpreters in Hispanigcpmmunitiessuch as Pima County, Arizona. 



Using discretionary funds^ LEAA funded the New yorlc -City Police Depart- 
ment's programs to recruit more Hispanic police officeM^ during 1974 and 1 975. 
Ndw York (^ity^ has a large concentration of Pueho Rican and other Hispanic ^' 
groups. Through thi^ progi;arn, about -200 Hispanic officers were added and 
another 1 50. already on tha force, were upgraded in law enforcement skills. 

In 1^78, the Police Foun(j[ption, a private organii^ation in Washington. D.C. 
funded by LEAA and private foundations, sampled JSO'poltce department in 
mediunv-sized and large cities. Tl?9ir study revealed that approxifnately 2.5 % to 3% 
of those forces were Spani^h-surnam4d. There is no kngwn study which addresses 
thepercentag'eof pDlict whoare^bilingual. , * 

The CRD has the responsibility 'for investigating alleged racial discriminatfon 
by public employer^. Individual claims of discrimination can tie litigated by the 
siffected personnel, but a CRD case Ts usually justified only wherd there is valid 
^ statistical ddta indicating a pattern or practice of discrimination,forbidderi by Title 
VII. Since only 2.5% to 3% pf the police forces in 50 cities' could be labeled 
"Hispanic," there are' too feyv Hispanic officers in most departmen'tt today to 
generate the necessary statistical data that would support a legal claim of system- 
' atic discriminatipn ijh promotions. What litigation has been undertaken on behalf of 
Hispanic officers has thus far involved combining their statistics with those for 
Black off icers to produce a set of minority off icer statistics. 

The division also notes that there is not always a uniform definition of 
"Hispanic," sp that people of similar origin living in different communities may or' 
may npt^be counted in the development of data on promotions. 

LEAA requires EEO compliance by anypolice departmenVthat receives LEAA 
funds. T^ere are clear mechanisms in the law which provide for the termination of 
such Federal funding in the event that discrimination based on lyce or national 
origin is determined by the courts or other relevant authority. . 

The CRD recently obtained a consent decree in its lawsuit against the San 
Francisco Police Defi^artmeNt that provided, in part, for greater responsiveness to 
the need for bilingual officers and biennial assessments of police services to 
minorities in San Francisco. 

II. Immigration . / 

Many Town Meeting participants expressed concern over the enforcement of 
immigration policies. They were particularly concerned with: 

• The wage exploitation of undocumented aliens and the working condi- 
tions to which they are subjected; ' 

• Questionable practices of private immigration lawyers, notaries public 
and "storefrortt" immigration counseicrsrand, 

• , Questionable enforcement procedures. 

A. Effects of Immigrstion Policy 

The ovei;whelming sentiment expressed by Hispanics at the Town Meetings 
was that Hispanics suffer directly from immigration policy and enforcement. They 
were bitter about both current enforcement procedures and the employer sanc- 
tions proposal. They complained that the English language naturalization require- 
ments are too stringent, particularly for orderly immigrants. 



^sidQnt Carter^ out of concern for ail immigrants, asked thfr immigration and 
Natdraiization Service (INS) tbdescribe jts: * - ; • 

/ • Administrative procedures; and, ^ 
• , Statutory developments. 

Administrative Procedures 

i\t is impossible to compare Hispanic immigration with other immigrant grbups 
since the INS wprkload data do tot differentiate among ethnic grou0s. INS data 
show an averdge processing time foradjustment of status case and Ihe accompa- 
nying visa petfti^n of approxim^tely two to two and anis^ialf months.' Visa petitions 
vin which the beneficiaries are abroad take an average of two^yeeks. Previously, the 
average processing'tim,a^|9S six months to one year. . • v * 

1.. Statutory Developments . ' • ''M*^ 

To ynderstahd INS' current workload, it Is necessary to look at both the rtiKent 
changes in the immigration law and the Impacf of the indochinese refugee 
program. On' January 1. 19'77, P.L 94-571 became effective, which allowed 
adjustmflfrit of status in the U.S. for people from the western hemisphere, most of 
whom are Hispanic. Therefore, the work that previously had beerf performed by 
consular offices abroad was shifted to the INS field offices within the U.S. The 
caseload rose from 67,000 adjustments of status cases in FY 76 to 1 27,000 in FY 
78. 

Congress also enacted the Indochinese l^efugee Program, which mandated 
priority processing of the applications of thousands of Indochinese refugees, the 
INS, thjus, had to handle two "crash" programs simultaneously. .In catendar year 
1 978, 1 20,000 Indochinese and 1 1 5,000 other adjustment of status cases were 
completed, inclui^ingf the largest number of Hispanic cases ever processed. ' 

Under the former processing system, the visa petitioa and the adjustment of 
"status application were adjudicated separately. In response to the dramatic in- 
crease in workload imposed by the two factors cited above, both actions are now , 
handled at the same time. An interview appointment is now automatically given to 
the applicant at the time the case Is filed. A new procedure to facilitate processing 
applications, the One-Step Program, is beinf tested in sdveral cities. Under this 
new procedure, the applicant will take medical papers to the field office at the time 
the application papers are filed. With this complete packet available, the INS can 
interview the applicant then and there, saving time and repeated trips to the office. 

The need for personnel will be greatly reduced as INS moves forward with its 
current automation project, which will sharply improve productivity of present 
personnel and further reduce the processing time for applications. 

The Immigration and Nationality Act requires that all persons seeking natural- 
ization must demonstrate an ability to read, write, and speak words in ordinary 
usage in the English language. A 1978 amendment, to the Act provided an 
exemption for those who, on the date of the examination, are over 50 years of age 
and have been in the U.S. for a period of 20 years or more pursuant to lawful 
admission for permanent residence. The interview and examination may be con- 
ducted In the applicant's own language through the use of an interpreter. In those 
instances where rfo exemption is available, officers are instructed to take into 
^ consideration age, health, and educational background. 



B. Eriforcemont Propedures ' 
President Car||pf ask9d INS to disd'usk its: ^ - 

Enforcement Procedures; * ^ ^ ' 

• Complaints; and, ' ' — 

• ' Due process provisions for suspected immigration violators. 

1. Enforcement ProcedOres * * . • 

• ■". • ' , ' 

The INS is very conierned that the humari rights Qf all persons are respected. , 
The exploitation of undocumented aliens by smugglers is being addressed through 
a vigorous antl-shiuggiing program ,which has lead to'a significant increase in the 
apprehension dnd successful prosecution of smugglers. ' 

The INS is eager to receive infoi;mation regarding unscruplilous and question- ^ 
able practices of private immigration iaWyers, cpH^selors, and hotaries public. 
However, INS' ability to control and discipline siicH individuals is limited: Docu- 
-menteid cases are turned ovei* to the Board of Immigration Appeals' for the 
revocation of the right to appear before the Service in proceedings, and to local Bar 
Associations. • * * ' 

^fforts have been made to provide information to Individuals through INS 
offices so they may receive public assistance whenever possible. These includa: 

• Outreach programs to train approved local immigration counselors in the 
preparation of applications for benefits; 

• ; Additional contact represen^tatives to handl^pubiic information requests > 
; ; , and applications, including more bilingual staff members; and, 

• Additional Spanish documents concerning INS procedures and policies. 

2, Complaints ' 

During cal^ndar^ear 1 978, there were 68 complaints of physical abuse filed 
with the INS or consular officers of the Mexican government. These consular 
officers visit the ports of entry along the Mexican border daily ind Kave direct / / 
access tp Mexican alien^ in custody. Detention facyities'^all have large signs, / 
printed in Spanish, Informing the aliens of their right to see and complain to these ^ 
consular officers of any alleged abuses by INS personnel. Yet, when intelviewed by/ ^ 
a special INS task force, "[ 1 5] Mexican cpnsular off ice(;s [were] almost unanimous 
in [their] opinion of no mistreatment oiAhe'xr nationals by INS personnel." {Immi^/ / 
ration and Naturalization Service, "BPrder Relations Task Force Report," June 5,/ 
1979, page 6.) , , 

During calendar year 1 978, the INS through its enforcement and Inspections 
personnel, made over 1 ,000,000 apprehensions of undocumented aliens and ovjir 
240,000,000 inspections at ports of entry* Yet durirtglhat same period, it recdVf^d 
only 68 complair)|s of physical abuse by its employees (out of a total of 3/48 
complaints about misconduct of all typos). 

Such complaints are handled at several levels. The Attorney General haSf an 
Office of Professional Responsibility (DOJ OPR) whose jurisdiction spans att &)m- 
ponents of DOJ, including the IN^. DOJ OPR also supervises the separate and 
independent INS OPR, which reports directly to the Commissiofier of INS. (' 

INS OPR thoroughly examines ail allegations of abuse by INS employei^s of 
either aliens or citizens. Depending on the nature ar\d«severity of the alleged abuse. 



I investigation ,niay He conducted tiy the INS OPR' Itself, the Federal 
of Investigation/or local police departments. c 
y wcitten agreement with tHD, INS OPR investigates charges of physicei 
se. while allegations involving employee<caused fatalities, aggravated essaults 
ith a deadly weapon, or aggravated denial of constitutioriaf rights ^e referred 
directly to thrFBI for inves^ation. CRD is informed t>f all alleged abuse cases 
upon receipt of the fcomplaint by INS OPR. 

In cases where the cQcnpiaint is iiustained by theJnvestJgattoh and where there 
was no justification for the conduct invoked, INS' OPR conselta^ with the .CRD to 
defermfns wbeth'er criminal prOMCtuion is warranted. If theldfviiion declines to 
prosecute,4NS OPR refers the case to the INS regional personnel office with 
jurisdictfonoiw the employee for disciplinary action. Even where there is justifica-. 
tion for the conduct, INS OPR detenttines whether any applicable iNS policies or 
procedures were^mproperjy'fojiowed. If the employee deviated from such policies 
or procedures, INS OPR also reports that to the regional personnel office. The^ 
personnel office takes the disciplinary action it deems appropriate and reports the 
disposition to INS OPR, which, in turn, reports to DOJ OPR. ' 

Special complaints haVe been made regarding so-called "body searches" at 
the ports of entry. The President asked for an explanatloft of the circumstances 
under which these are conducted. * 

Searches of the body may be required by customs and immigration inspectors 
at ports of entry when they have a reasonable basis to suspect that an individual is 
attempting to smuggle in contraband or is legally excludable. Submission to such 
searches is a condition of entry.' 

Immigration officers can make a "pat down" body search to protect thern- 
selves from, the danger of a concealed weapon. This does not require disrobing the 
person. 

A so-called "strip" search, In which all clqthing Is removed, is always done By 
an officer of the same sex. If no immigration dff iper of the same sex is available, a 
nearby police -departrnent is called, upon to furnish an officer of the same jiex to 
coriduct the search. These latter searches permit closer examination of the individ- 
ual for hidden material, either attached to the body or sewn int^ the clothing. 

In addition, INS provides sensitivity training #or some of its personnel. The 
sensitivity tc^ining is conducted at the Federal Law Enforcement Training Center at 
Glynco, Georgia, where all officer trainees undergo basic training. The human 
relations course consists of sessions on cultural awareness and minority group 
relations. Every basic trainee is instructed in Latin American cultur^. AH new 
Border Patrol agents,'immigration inspectors, and investigatoVs must nbw pass a 
Spanish-language proficiency test before completion of their probationary period. 

3. Due Process . ^ 

There is no statutory or constitutional mandate that an alien be advised of 
his/her right to counsel during an interrogation about immigration status. How- 
ever, whenever imniigration personnel determine that any formal proceedings will 
be initiated against the alien, thaallen is then advised of the right to counsel. Under 
its own standard operating procedures, INS also provides a list of free legal 
services available in the area so aliens may have access to counsel regardless of 
their financial means. 
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If the alien is uneble to communicate in. English/an interpreter 19 provided at 
both the interroQfation stage and at any subsequent administrative proceedings. 

III. Voting Rights ' ! 

Many in the Hispanic communKies. visited complained that they had been 
denied political power by the manipulation of voting districts and the unrespon- 
siveness of Ideal officials. One witnessxommented dn the relationship between r 
voting and housing^ . i - . « 

. Hoi^si,ng means power, poritical power m th9:€&mmuwfy. Most of the* 
Hispanic^dmmunity do not own jthS pi/sces they live in. fhim th^y do 
nat hnye any ppHti^l poiwet>.. fou afe talking abouta yeF^disenfran- 
chisel population %at cannot begin to make ah input withih the - 
country's system at all. {Ch\QtiQO^\\\mo\s) 

One person explainedthe problem this way: ' * \ 

There are no Latino elected local government officials,... neithejr are 
there any state or congressional representatives to which the commu-' 
/7/Yy/na)<'fi/m. (Chicago, Illinois) ' *. j 

KN^panics who need to use Spenish to register to vote ma^^-4ajso in those 
states' and counties subject to the minority iangua*ge provi.sions of the Voting 
Rights Act. The majority of counties 'subject to the preciearince provision of 
Section 5 of the Voting Rights Act have already adopted and successfully pre- 
cieared minority language procedures, which usually include the availability of 
appropriate bilingual personnel. DOJ has received almost no pompiaints of the 
absence of bilirjgual registration procedures or persorrnel from these counties or 
other counties with language minp/1ti«ls ^ot covered by the preclearance 
requirements. / ' " ' ^ 

Where a local Wis^iction is uncooperative, the Department has not hesitated 
to go to court. In Octdber 1978^ the CRD and the local U.S. Attorney sued the Cit/ 
and County of San Francisco for inadequate bilingual procedures with respect to 
the Hispanic and Chinese American communities in that city. * 

Of the areas of the country wiih^significant Hispajfic populations, the preclear- 
ance requirement of Section 5 of the Voting Right| Xcf ^ppjies to the states of ^ 
Arizona and Texas af\d to some counties in California, Colorado, Florida, Mjchigan, r 
and New York. 
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Chaptsr 3: Housing 

Housing is a great issue, and if you don 't have ^ decent piece tojive^ 
you have roaches, you have rats, and you don't have garbage cbfiec- 
f/oR... (Chicago Jiiinois) 

In testimony at the Town Meetings, Hispanics expressed concern oyer high 
housing costs, redlining, ancl substandard living conditions.' Many believed that the 
scarcity of housing i^ more accutely felt Within the Hispffnid community than . 
elsewhere. The community, howeveri^jewed HUD as havinrg many of the ans^rs. . 
toitshousingproblems. Anumberof S4»8C>HjCOoncerff^wereraiS€/d.L ' ^ 

• Deplorable housing conditions; , ^ 

• Shortage' of housing for low and moderate income Hispanics; 
•7 Lackof housing for large or extended Hispanic families; 

• Displacement; and, ^ 

• Redlining, . 

The housing shortage fdr low and nioderate income Hisp£^nics is particularly, 
severe as indicated in the^estimony of one Miami witness: . 

The city ... ha^ a [litrge] populatioh ... of which 63% arfof Hispanic 
extraction. The housing authority at the present time has 7 id units. 
4 60 of these are for senior citizens and 250 are for families. There are 
700 family applications, people who have filed applications three or 
four years ago knd are waiting to move in.... 

These waiting lists, however, may represent only a fraction ^f thosa in need of 
housing. In San Juan, Pijerto Rico alone: ^ ^ 

There are approximately 24,000 families living in slum areas. At the 
present time, there are around 30,V00 applications filed by... famffies 
which wish to .t. live in public housing projects. 

Hispanics also complained of rampant discrimination in housing, citing their 
inability to obtain mortgage loans or rental property. Some suggested that such 
practices we^e politiqally motivated since, to many people, "housing means power, 
political pow&f...." (Chicago, Illinois) * > 

They were also concerned about what effects f utur(%.energy shortages would 
have on their housing costs. Many observed that they already lived in substandard, 
energy inefficient homes and apartments. 

I. Housing Conditions . ( ^ 

- President Carter asked HUD to: 

• Describe how HUD determined Hispanic housing needs; and, 

• Show what remedial steps are being taken to improve Hispanic housing 
conditions. , 

HUD has a number of general and targeted Hispanic programs designed to 
assess Hispanic housing shortages/needs. 

Genera/ Programs ' . 

• Community Development Block Grants (CDBG) 
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• Mortgage Financing . • s t 
Tsrgetod Programs * ' 

• Socfeiary> Discretionary fund ^ , ' , - 
e Public Affarr» 

' ' e . t^it^sanic Housing Management Initiatives 

• ^ National Coalition for Batter Housing Jnc,(NCe|H) 

• ' Women and Mortgage Credit Project (WMCP) ' 

• Hispanic Policy Forums 

• • Hispanics in Public Sen/ic0 
' • Border Cities ProjeciN. 

• • Discrimination Study ' 

A. General Programs' ' ' *' 

The following is a brief description of how HUD's general programs may affect 
the Hispanic community. 4- , 

• Community Davelopment Block Grants fCDBG). Under CDBG, cities with 
population^ over Su^C^O^d some eligible urban communities are en- 
titled to receive: HUbai^stance. Activities eligible fpr funding include 
•property demolition and rehabilitation; temporaiy relocation, real property 
- acquisition, code enforcement, public facilities improvement administra-. 

tion planning costs, and community development programs and other 
housing activities. The CDBG program requirements provide for Hispanic 
participation. When an applicant fcf block grant funds determines that a 
significant number of nesidents in a target ,area speak and read a language 
other than English, plans must be made to accomodate their language 
needs. Grantees are required to produce all notices of public hearings and 
summaries of basic information in the non-£nglish language. In addition, 
all public hearings are to be conducted bilingually. HUD is uitable to 
determine the level of Hispanic participation in this program. They are, 
how.ever, in the process of revising theif system to report by nohmlnorlty, 
minority, and female participation levels. 

• Urban Development Action Grant Program (UO AGP}. To bp eligible for 
assistance, communities must comply with housing and equal opportunity 
standards imposed |>y UDAGP. During this past ye^r, 881 communities, 
many with substantial Hispanic populations, were denied eligibility to 
participate in this program due to failure to demonstrate an adequate level 
of housing and employment opportunities for low and moderate^income 
persons and minorities. As a result, a number of these communities took 
affirmative steps to assure their eligibility for the program. 

The UDAGP has provided "bonus points" to a community's action grant 
proposal when the community. can demonstrate that the action grant 
activity will result in additional jobs and business opportunities specifi- 
cally for minorities>This program is designed to combat problems of, 
physical and economic deterioration through reclamation of deteriorating, 
or abandoned nelgiiborhoods, and through community revitalization ef- 
^ forts in areas suffering from population outmigration and a stagnating or 
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declining tax base. Grants are made only to severely distressed cities and 
, urban counties. Iri FY 78, $ 40Qrmiliion was budgeted for this program. 
tf Mo'rtgage Finanemjg. The Government National Mortgage 'Association 
(GNMA) opisrates threip programs which directly benefit Hjnipanics by 
offering favbrably priced mortgages (97% of pisir) with_lralowmiarket 
interest rates (7.5%). In coojunction with'FHA and FNMA, efrorts are being 
> mads by GNMA to explore method's for providing information about 
housing andliome financing facilities fdr Hispanics. s ' « 

B Jl targeteci Programs ■ ^ ' 

The fottowing is a brief, description .'of how the targeted programs effect 
Hjspanics. ^ > ' . • K • ■ ■ 

• Secretary's Discretionary Fund In FY 78, 2.4% ($2.3 million) of the 
Secreta^'s Discretionary F'ilnd ($S4.5 million) was targeted for projects 
"benefiting the Hispanic oommunit^^ This total amount was distributed 
among eight authorities or categories established by Congress. The De^ 

, partment, therefore, JTJust comply with legislativa directives in determin- 
ing who will be the beneficiaries of these monies. 

• Public Affairs. HUD's Office of Public Affairs (OP^ has compiled and 
updated a mailing list of nearly 1,000 Spanish print and electronic media 
and maintains lists of national, state, and local Hispanic organizations as 
well. Selected news releases are translated and distributed; a Spanish 
recording of public service announcements and news features is made 
^vallab46 on a weekly basis to Hispanic radio stations across the country. 
OPA's in all regional and local HUD offices distributed copiesof HUD news 
releases in Spanish, to local Hispanic groups and media. Bilingual HUD 
staff members arrange speaking engagements ^fore local HispaAic 
groups to explain HUD's programs, services, and poiicies. Some bilingual 
HUD employees also appear on local television and radio programs to 
mform Hispahic audiences of availaDle programs and employment 
opportunities. - i . 

e Hispanic Housing Management Initiative. In January 1 977, HUD awarded 
a grant to the National Center for Housing Management (NCHM) to 
prepare and implement an Hispanic Housing Manageiment Program. The 
objectives of the program are the development of an Hispanic Housing 
Management Training Component designed to help non-Hispanic majnag- 
ers of predominantly Hispanic housing developments acquire the skill and 
sensitivity necessary to improve the quality of life for their tenants, and an 
Hispanic Housing Management Career Development Program designed to 
instruct Hispanics in the housing managementf ield. 

• The National Hispanic Coalition for Better Housing, Inc. (NHCBH). HUD has 
funded a major effort to ensure- greatei^ utilization of Hispanic community 
organizations in the planning and administration of housing and commu- 

, nity development programs. The $800,000 contract with the National 
Hispanic CoalitiorTfor Better Housing, Inc. will enable NHCBH to assess 
^ and articulate housing and community development needs; identify inter- 
ested Hispanic groups and encourage their participation in resolving 
these needs; act as a clearinghouse for information -on available Federal 
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programs; and allow for community participation in tbe formulation of 
future programs. , ^ 

• Hispanic Women in the Mortage Market HUD's $ 1 million Women and 
Mortgage (&edit Project atWre^ses ttiree TTiajor problems: not all lehders 

and real estate agents understand g^quai credit and fair housing laws; 
many lenders fart to recognize that womeri^e Indeed creditworthy; and 
few women know their rights in obtaii^ing credit and housing fi<i|rtce. To 
, . . overcome these problems, th,e project focuses on educating women in 

• ' basic credit and.housinfl finance concepts a'nd the**" equal credit opportu- 
, nity -rights. The project also seeks to enhance "^lender awareness that 

women are indeed creditworthy. Efforts are planned in 20 to '25 cities 
selected for their geographic, housing market, and ethnic/racial diversity. 
Four of these cities (Los Angelf^, New York, Miami, and San Antonio) will 
have bilingual Workshops to enable greater participation by Hispanic 
women. 

• Hispanic Policy Studies Forum. To recognize distinguished Hispanic schol- 
ars, HUD will sponsor an Hispanic Policy Studies Forum. The conference, 
to be held at American University, will bring together HUD officials and 
Hispanrc economists, planners, architects, and local government officials. 

•i Hispanics in Public Service. HUD's pt;dgram on Women and Minorities in 
Public Servide is designed to identify ways in which women and minorities 
can have greater access to high-level professional and administrative 
positions in government. As part of this program, HUD 'has awarded a 
grant to the International City Managers Association to identify mecha- 
nisms for increasing the number of Hispanics in the upper echelons of the 
urban government profession. ICMA is working with th« Joint Cerfter for 
Political Studies and Rutger's Center for American Women and Politics in 
this program. Initial recomniendations, which may lead to support of 
specific projects, are due in late summer 1 979. 

• Border Cities Projects. HUD has awarded San Diego State University a 
' grant tp develop a model for the U.S.-Mexico border area. It will focus on 

consumer needs, economic development, population migration, and labor 
- patterns in that area. HUD has contracted with the Greater Dallas Housing 
Opportunity Center to conduct a fair housing survey of discrimination 
against Hispanics iri the greater Dallas area. The survey has been com-, 
pleted and is being prepared for initial evaulation. 

II. Hdusing Shortage^ and General Housing Availability , ^ ^ 

President Carter asked HUD to assess the impact of its efforts to reduce 
housingshortages. (See Table II, Appendix A.) ^ 

III. Hispanic Family Housing . 

Hispanic concerns over extended family housing prompted President Carter to 
ask HUD to respond to this need, HUD uses the Housing Assistance Plan (HAP) as a 
tool in administering housing and community development programs. Communi- 
ties are required to develop a HAP to qualify for receiving block grant funds. HUD's 
assisted housing programs focus on providing units for largler families when such a 
need is identified. HUD requires that such housing be provided as a Condition for 
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makfngrf&nds available for dth0fwise eligible, cornmu9^tydevoldprnent1)rdgTam5. 
Since/Hisptrnlcs/^presenf a lai-ge subset of the^otal humber of Iffl-ge families, 
nousing prograi^s targeted to such fam^ies.especlall^bene^it Hispanibs. ^ , 
-* The. bepartmentjis developing ajong-^erth r^searqh^dgen^a -to explore the 
effe/cts of HUD programs on devetqpers and housing authorities. HUD expeqts that 
these, and other efforts will ^eneraf|/data to assis| in addressing issifes of concern 



>• - ^o the Hispanic community. 
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Chapter. 4: Health, Education, ftAd Wdlfara *^ 
, The Hispanic Initiative — A Preview . i 

^ , ' - ^ ... . . -. .. 

I. Htotory . - ' 

Sin^e' July 1^77, the Department of Health, Education, and Weifar^^fOHEW) 
has been actively working on steps that could «be taken to meet the ne|»ds of 
Hisparrics throughput the country— ^o create an Hispanic Initiative^ ^ ' V 

At tt^e requ^ of President Carter, former Secretary Caiffano^ traveled to 
Houston to learn, first-hand from Hispariics about ^e difficulties of acquiring ; ' 
Federal program services which respond to their unique needs. * ^ 

.4n September 1978, at the sixteen'^ Hispanic Town Meetings • around *tha N^ 
ccfdntry, DHEW officials learned on an even < broader scale about the probleilis ' 
faced by Hispanii^. • ' v 

The Adminisfl%tion heard of the genuine concern of Hispanic families about 
the education of their childrisn, and of their fears that a disproportionately large 
number of Hispagjc children were performing below grade le^^l. 

DHEW heard about the health problems of Hispanics who, for a variety of 
reasons, do not enjoy the health bare that is extendiad to Americans in general. * 

. Town Meeting participants also spoke of elderly Hisparycs wha do not have 
access to the many excellent services that are available to other older citizens. 

DHEW staff also learned of the Critical shortages in Hispanic manpower in^the 
areas of health, education, social services, and rehabilitation. DHEW learned of: 

• DHEW's own lack of Hisf^anic manpower; * ' : 

• The untapped potential io expand Hispanic participation in DHEW pro-. 
curement and banking programs; and, * 

^ • The effect that the lack of data and research on Hispanics has on the 
provision of services to which they are entitled. 

And everyone.Jncluding the Secretary, heard perhaps the simplest message — 
that Hispanics needed to know about DHEWV-its programs and services. 

II. Preparation 

AM" divisions of DHEW, including the Office of Education, Social Security 
, Admmistration, Health Care Financing Administration, Public Health Service, Hu- 
' man Development Services, and Office of Personnel, respohded tb what was 
heard. They identified concrete actions or initiatives that they proposed to under- 
take to improve the access of Hispanics to, and increase the participation of 
Hispanics in, the Department's programs and services. 

The identification and preparation of these initiatives was not limited to the 
highest strata of the Department but, in an unprecedented manner, reached down 
into the bureaus, branches, and smaller units. The focus Was pn what can b^ done 
for Hispanics 

Thjese actions are designed to stimulate expansion ii\the following areas: 

• > DHEW employment pf Hispanics; 

• Grants and contracts awarded to Hispanic firms; 

' • Social welfare service to Hispanics under all such programs, especially 
Medicaid. Medicare, and Social Security; ' ( v 
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• Hispanic participation on the numerous DHEW grai^ and contract review 
committees; and, 

• Hispanic participation on DHEW advisory committees. 

While numerous specific initiatives have been identified and given preliminan^ 
approval, a number of specific programmatic details of the Initiative have yet to be 
completed. Before any final decisions are made, the Department will consult with a 
broad spectrum of Hispanic groups and leaders to discuss the Initiative and gather 
.suggestions for additional items which might be included in the Department's RQ, 
8 1 budget fTroposals, currently under preparation. Further consultations^ with the 
Hispanic cohnimunity will begin soo^. 

The DHEW Hispanic initiative represents a commitment to: ^ 

•"^ Implement certain concrete actions which have specific me^s<||abi^ out- 
comes for the Hispanic community now; and, 

• Focus on Hispanic needs as DHEW develops policy and programs for the 
future. 

lit. Description 

The Department intends- to meet these c^mmitmentf^y achieving certain 
specific goals. DHEW has already made progress in reaching some of these goals. 
The goals, existing- DHEW projects, and examples (^f the expected initiatives are 
described below: 

Goal 1 . To Increase the Educational Achievement and Attainment of Hispanic 
Americansst All Levels 

Steps Already Taken: ^ ' 

Between 1977 and 1^9, the Administration has increased the funding of 
bilingual education for limited English-speaking children by 30% from $ 1 1 5 
million to $ 1 50 million and increased the number of children served by 55,000. 

Future: 

Given low academic achievement, high drop-out rates, and inadequate num- 
bers of Hispanic professionals in all education-related fields, various DHEW of- 
fices, including the Office of Education, the Assistant Secretaries for Human 
Development Services and Education, and the Public Health Service, will be 
developing arid implementing prograrns and services for Hispanics in higher 
education, elementary and secohdary education, and adult education. 

These efforts will focus on specifc programs to address the neglect of the 
gifted and talented Hispanic child, the misplacement df Hispanic children^^ 
mental retardBtion programs, and the need for increased access to programs mr 
handicapped Hispanicis. ' 

These efforts are expected to inciudethe following specific actions: 

Increase financial aid to educational institutions serving large numbers of 
Hispanics; . 

• Increase the number of career traineeships whichfTnay be available to 
. Hispanics; and, 

• Promote more effective recruitment of Hispanics into the health 
professions. 
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• *■ . • / 
Goal 2. To Improve the Health of Hispanic Americans 

Steps Already Taken: " * • . . 

U.S. Mexico Border Health Initiative 

An area of particular concern Has been the health needs of peoplle living along 
the U.S.-Mexico border. Outbrdaks of communicablei diseases mgst be controlled 
and stopped; emergency services for accideni victims, health services in maternal 
and child health, fluoridation and chlorination need to. be provided. On April 9, 
1979, the Assistant Secretary for Health and Surgeon General, Dr. Julius B. 
Richmond, and the Under Secretary of Mexico signed a joint statement describing 
the U.S.-Mexico Border Health Initiative: Thisstatement indicated a mutual commit- 
frient to an expanded pfogram of collaboration in health programs along the 
border. This collaboration has already begun to address these compelling needs. 

Public Health Research 

The Public Health Service is sponsoring on September 6-7, 1 979 in Albuquer- 
q,ue. New Mexico, the first national Hispanic H§alth Services Research Conference. 
The purpose of the cortference is to develop ^n Hispanic health services research 
agenda for the 1 980's and beVond. The Conference will bring together Hispanic 
and non-Hispanic health services researchers,' users of research data, service 
providers, consumers, students, and distinguished national and international ex- 
perts to exchange knowledge and ideas in the development of the research 
agenda. 

Future: 

Adequate health care is perhaps the greatest need of Hispanics in thhs country. 
The high incidence of disease, inadequate prevention programs, lack of access to 
medical facilities, Ind absence of Hispanic medical and health professionals 
dictate that DHEW expand its efforts in this area. The Department's Initiative will 
include efforts by the Public Health Service to improve its primary health service to 
Hispanics, increase health personnel in Hispanic population areas, and increase 
other programs and research afctivities focused on Hispanics. 

^DHEW expects to: 

• Expand provision of primary health care to migrant and seasonal workers 
and their families; ' , 

• Identify migrant vyorker areas with high infant Wiortality rates in order to 
expand maternity and newborn care programs; 

• Conduct technical assistance sessions with grantees who would^serve 
Hispanic populations; ' 

• Increase alcohqiism programs for Hispanicsr^d, 

• Require Medicare afontractors to provide bilingual assistance in areas of. 
Hispanic concentratiori. t > . 

* 
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Goal 3. To Assure Hispanic Americans, Participation in DH^W's Income Support 
Services 

Steps Already Taken: 

On September 27, 1 978. the Social Security Administration (SSA) estaUished 
a Task Forego study and identify Hispanic needs. This Task Force has met Mnib the 
Commissioner of Social ^ourity as recently as July 1 979 and has made numerous 
recommendations which are already being implemented by SSA including increas- 
ing the participation ^of Hispanic claimants in social security benefits; outreach 
efforts to solicit input from Hispanic organizations on income and welfare pro- 
grams; and the development of a National Hispenic Communipations Plan. 

Future: * 

Language difficulties and the lack of adequate outreach efforts have created a 
situation where many Hispanics are not aware of the benefits and income support 
services to which they are entitled. The Commissioner of Social Security will be 
taking important steps to increase Hispanic participation in Social Securjty pro- 
grams. The Health Qare Financing Administration is developing special efforts to 
increase participation of eligible Hispanics in Medicare and Medicaid benefits. 
Examples of the steps DHEW proposes to take are to: . 

• Provide important social security notices in Spanish; and, 

• Increase the use of interpreters in Social Security hearings. 

Goal 4. To Increase Hispanic Americans' Access to DHEW's Social and Rehabili- 
tation Services 

Steps Already Taken: 

Vocational Rehabilitation ' ^ * 

There has been special concern for the problems of disabled Hispanics. The 
Administration has increased funding for vocational rehabilitation and social 
services for disabled migratory workers to assist their families and enable them to 
return to gainful employment. 

On June 13-15, 1979/in Chicago, Illinois, DHEW co-sponsored the first 
national conference held on the problems of disabled Hispanics. Conference 
participants were selected chiefly from the nine states with the largest Hispanic 
populations arisH'uerto F(ico. Admirystrators, professionals, and citizen advoca'tes 
from the^'fields of vocational rehabilitiation and special education discussed 
programs that effect handicapped Hispanics and how the programs could be more 
responsive to the unique needs of this underserved population. Qne lasting 
product of this conference was the creation of a National Task Force for Handi- 
capped Hispanics to investigate and recommend changes in Federal policies that 
currently inhibit participation of handicapped Hispanics. j- 

Head Start and Bitingual/Bicultural Programs 

Between 1977 amd 1979, the Administration has increased the funding of 
Head Start programs for migrant children by 160%, from $6 million to $15.7. 
million. It has increased the number of children served by 90%, from 5,500 to 
10,500. The Administration has also created fojjr bilingual/bllcultural model 
curriculum development projects to Implement in the HeadStart program. 




Bilingual, Community Based-Prevention Program 

The Administration has established a bilingual community-based prevention 
program to provide child abuse and neglact services to Hispanic children. ' 

Future 

A need exists to increase social and rehabilitation services to Hispanics and to 
improve the delivery and the quality of these services. To this end, the Assistant 
Secratary for Human Development Services will be working with various states to 
increase the participation rates of eligible Hispanics in Title XX Vocational Rehabil- 
itation and Child Welfare Services. \, ' . 

The Assistant Secretary for Human Development Services^will also work with 
the Health Care Finan^cing Administfation, the Social Secunjy^dminlstration, and 
the Department of Agriculture to increase access of elderly and disabled Hisppnics 
to Medicare, M^dcaid/ Social Security, and Supplemental Security Income in 
selected areas' with large Hispanic populations, DHEW expects, for example, to 
f un;j| research and demonstration models, and other projects on service improve- 
ment, with special emphasis on Hispanics, 

Goal 5, Tq Develop Accurate Data About the Characteristics, Strengths, and 
Needs of Hispanic Americans 

Steps Already Taken: 
P.L 94-311 

One of the critical elements in improving provision of benefilb and services to 
Hispanics js the collcJction of accurate social, economic, educational, and health 
statistics on the Hispanic population. DHEW Is in the forefront of the Federal 
government in implementing P.L, 94-31 1 which requires regular collection and 
publication of such data. In Janwary 1979, the Assistant Secretary for Manage- 
ment, ahd Budget issued a directive to all of the operating components of the 
Department requiring coltection of separate data on Hispanics on ^11 public-use 
reports which coltect race and ethnic data. This process has begun. 

Education Data \ ^ , 

The National Center for Education Statistics is prepaWng a major report on the 
condition of education for Hispanics. Tjiff report will include a wealth of Informa- 
tion and statistics on Hispanic demographic characteristics; school enroilrnent 
status; participation in elementary and secondary education, special education, 
and postsecondary education; and participation in Federal programs of talent 
search, upward bound, and special services. The report will also assess the 
educational condition of Hispanics as contrasted with other groups. The Center 
expects to complete the report by December 1 979. 

Health Data " ^ 

The Public Health Service has begun planning a major heiilth survey which will 
^focus on Hispanics. For the first time, the Health and Nu,trit1on Examination Survey 
(HANES) will measure the health and nutritional status of Hispanics as a group. The 
HANES survey is expected to.be completed in 1 982. In addition, for the first time, 
th/a Health Interview Survey will gather specific data on Hispanics^ This survey will 
bfe completed in 1980. 
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Future: ^ - 

A lack of reliable data on Hispanics has limited the Department's ability to 
develop an adeqiJate plannirfg base for jmproving sen/ices to Hispanics. Many 
Hispanic organizations have expressed their view that this is a fundamental 
problem inhibiting the solution of other pressing social needs. 

DHEW is planning to: 

# Develop data on Hispanic participation in element&ry and secondary 
education; and, * * ' ^^'^ 

m Measure demographic changes in the Hispanic population in order to 
project future changes and their implications. 

Goal 6. To Increase Grants^nd Contracts to Hispanic Firms 

DHEW awards large grants and contracts to competing firms, institutions, and 
agencfes, DHEW recognizes that its record of awarding contracts and grants to 
Hispanic pcof it and nonprofit organizations and hiring Hispanic consultants can be 
improved. The Department is developing ways to improve business opportunities^ 
for Hispanics through such efforts as identification of Hispanic consultants an^ 
institutions; training prospective Hispanic contractors and grantees in the grant- 
making process; and .increasing grants and* contracts to Hispanics. DHEW is 
planning to? 

• Hold "How to dj|^ business with DHEW" seminars; . 

• Qonduct workshops on NIH's grant review proces^; and, ^ 

• Increase substantially 8(a) contracting with Hispanic firms, v . 

Goal 7. To Increase the Flow of Information to the Hispanic Community 

A serious concern to the Department and Hispanic organizations has been the 
need to improve information and outreach services to the Hispanic community. In 
order to provide access to information ^bout DHEW services and programs, the 
Department is engaged in a public information effort involving a\offices within 
DHEW to address the information needs of the Hispa^c communityprid to provide 
greater access. DHEW expects to: 

' • Compile a resource list of qualified Spanish-language translators and 
writers; and, 

• Develop media programs in Spanish about major social service programs 

such as Head'Start, Agip^g, and Vocational Rehabilitation. 

* 

Goat 8. To Insure Hispanic Participation in Policy Development and Review 
Processes in DHEW 

Steps Already Taken: 

During the last two and one half years, DHEW has increased substantially the 
number of Hispanics on DHEW Advisory Committees and Grants and Contracts 
Review Panels. 
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Future: ^ \ ' 

The Department intends to foe ijf increased attention on enlarging Mrtitipa- 
tion by Hispanics on advispry councils .and commissions, as well as peeV re>if»ew 
panels overseeing grants and contracts. DHEW anticipates: \ 

• Holding a National Conference of Hispanic Educators; and, \ 

• Identifying Hispanic candidates to serve on advisory councils, commit- ^ 
tees, and boards. ^ 

Goal 9 To Establish DHEW as an Exerhplary Equal Opportunity Employer as 
Reflected by the Partfcipation ofHisparycs in the DHEW Work Force 

* i 

Steps Already Taken: , ■ 

Hispanic employment at DHEW has risen by 22% since late 1976. Hispahjcs 
now constitute 3.5% of the total DHEW work force. Hispanic employment has 
■ increased in all grade levels, including the highest cMI service 9';a^es JGS-1 3-+18 
and equivalent) where employment has increased by 22% (from 1 to ^^^i ^^ 
the employees in those positions. \ 

Future: 

Perhaps the area of most immediate concern to the Hispanic community hasv 
been DHEW's poor record In the hiring, promotion, and retention of Hispanics.- 
DHEW recognizes that Hispanics are still disproportionately underrepresented 
throughout DHEW at all grade levels and job series. The Department plans to 
increase Hispanic employment, promotions, and job training. DH^W expects to: 

• Develop a program with selected colleges, and universities to assist in \\ 
DHEW recruitment efforts; • ^ 

• Develop training programs; and, \ 

• Set specific goals for increases in hiring and promoti6ns. 

Goal 10. To Protect the Civil Rights of Hispanics and td insure Their Right to 
Services , 

Steps Already Taken: 

A Depailmemal Task Force has been established to examine ways in which 
DHEW c^n improve the "Lau remedies" and coordination between civil rights and 
educationagencies within DHEW. , " u 

DHEW's Office of Civil Rights on May T, 1979 issued a lengthy report 
concerning deficiencies under the Civil Rights Act of 1964 in New York Citys' 
Department of Social Services. The major problems concerned inadequate bilin- 
gual staff to handle the extremely large number of Hispanic cases and I3ck ot 
' Spanish-language forms at welfare offices. In response to this report, the State 
Commission of Social Services announced on July 10 1979 f plan to address 
these problems. The plan consists of the addition of 50biUnguai CETA workers to 
welfare offices and the developijient of a number of initiatives to ensure better 
services to the Hispanic population. 

Future: 

Another area of critical concern to the Hispanic community has been aggres- 
sive enforcement of Title VI of the Civil Rights Act. DHEW expects to: 
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• Pubfish Titii VI stdndards and remedies regarding elementary and s^- 
ondaryeduciltJ% students Who have limited proficiency in English; 

• Close a signif id^Fit number oMationai origin complaints; and, 

• Conduci a pilo^^prograrfl to review the delivery of health services to 
' migrant workers 'a^dtheiiifiimiiies. . , ' 

PUERTORICO %% * 

Report on Social and BconomiS i^oHditions 

In March 1977, in response to t' request from President Carter and as part of 
an Interagei^cy study, DHEW begian preparation of a report on the social and 
-economic conditions in Puerto Rico. This report was completed on July 3, 1 979. It 
identified major social problems in the areas of elemeritary and secondary educa- 
tion, health and human ^development services, and income security and present 
options for-dealing with them. \ 



Other Actions 



The Department has substantially increa^d Title i Elementary and Secoridary 
Education Act allotments to Puerto Rico and will i^low a waiver of Title I require- 
ments, it has bfgun a child immunization initiative on the island, in addition, the 
AFDC ceiling was raised significantly in 79^a|iTd increases in the Medicaid 
ceiling have been requested. All four of these actibnis ware major options in the 
report. A separate Title XX allocation of $16.1 milHori for Puerto Rico and the 
territories has been proposed by DHEW but iS still pending in the. Congress. 

IV. Condlusion r ^ 

The tremendous growth of the Hispanic population in this country makes it 
imperative that DHEW waste no time in openii%its doors to the Hispanic commu- 
nity. DHEW , expects to complete and publicly announce the Hispanic 4nitiative 
within the next two months. 
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Chapter Br Economic Development 



...the entrepreneuer at my level neeifs support.... I went to the local 
bank hem and they said you're not a minority;'we can't give you a 
loan. Use your collMieral. ' I go to the Small Business Administration to 
get financing am/ they say. You're not what we consider a small 
businessman.i..'i0env9r. Colorado) 

The testimony shows two facdts in economic development development or 
improvement of business opportunities for Hispanics, end the commercial revitali- 
zation of communities. 

One participant observed: * 

The policies that are made in Washington...only focus on a very 
narrow view of the kind of options- that we have for economic 
development y^as>\\\t\qXot\,OC) 

Federal economic development efforts and programs Were characterized as 
apathetic, insensitive, or prejudiced against Hispanics. Many criticized the private 
sector for its reluctance to become inv<^lved in community economic development 
In addition, Hispanic entrepreneurs complained of a lack of adequate financial 
management resources available to them. J 

The Small Business Administi'ation (SBA) was heldliip to particular scrutiny. 
Many who testified gave examples of agency insensitivity and Incompetence. They 
complained of excessive red tape in applying for loans only to be told that they 
were either ineligible or that the (pan would have to«II^ 'small because of budet 
cutbacks. Another m'ajor problem involved managerial assistance. Prospective 
entrepreneurs Complained about inadequate training prdgrams, information that 
was not relevant to their needs, and the failure of government agencies to better 
utilize Hispanic business Organizations. 

S 

I. Small Business Programs 

Because of the concerns of Hispanic small business entrepreneurs that SBA 
was not responding to their ne^ds. President Carter asked SBA to: 

• Describe Its management and teGhnical assistance avartabie to Hispanics; 

• Provide data on SBA loan programs; 

• Describe Hispanic participation in these programs; and, 

• Identify SBA Spanish-language program literature. 

A. Management and Technical Assistance Programs (M8t TA) 

SBA has several manageme<it and technical assistdnce programs available for 
prospective entrepreneurs. These programs are structured to aid. in the establish- 
ment growth, and success of small businesses. Hispanics are also assisted in 
planning and devfl&ping prospectivefbusinesses through SBA's Management 
Counseling Services. 

The SBA operates several different M&TA programs including: 

• SCORE (Service Corps and Retired Executives). Retired executives con- 
duct training workshops and act in other Unan^gement assistance 
capacities. % 
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• >4C£ (Active Business Corps of Executives). Leading business executives 
conduct tr£^ining workshops and provide other managementasiistance. 

• SBl (Small du^iness Institute). A team of students and*f acuity members in 
36 colleges and universities provides management assisianca 

• Management Training. Service. SBA directly provides assistance in plan- 
ning and development toprbspective entrepreneurs. 

• SBDC (Small Business Development Centers). ^SB A. in cooperation with 
eleven universities throughout the country, enables small business to 
enlist the assistance of the business, law, and engineering departnients 
within these -universities to help solve a firm's problem. (See TabiOn, 
Appendix A.) * 

B. Loan Programs • ^ - 

SBA also provides loans to small Hispanic businesses. Hispanics expressed 
concern that they were not receiving SBA loans. However, loans to Hispanics have 
been increasing. (Sellable IV, Appendix A.) .' ^ 

Business loan activity has shown similar increases. (See Table V, Appendix A.) 

SBA also provides funds for small business enterpreneurs under the 8(a) 
program of P.L 95-507. This program is designed to give special consideration to 
the socially disadvantaged and those who are subjected to discrimination. (See 
Table VI, Appendix A.) ' \ 

Despite increases in its funding of Hispanic enterprises, SBA is concerned that 
few Hispanic communities have benefited from its Neighborhood Revitalization 
'Program (NBR) since the program's inception In October 1977. However, with the 
addition of an Hispanic firm, Avanti International Systems Corp. of San Antonio, 
Texas as a technical assistance corttractor for the NBR program in the southwest 
participation in this program should improve dramatically. 

II. Economic Development Program 

The Economic Development Administration (EDA) of . the Department of Com- 
merce also provides programs for small businesses and^other eligible recipients. 
Because Hispanics were apparently unaware of EDA programs. President Carter 
asked'EDAto: ^ • 

• Provide data on EDA loans and identify its management and technical 
assistance (M&TA) programs which are available to Hispanics; 

Provide data on Hispanic participation in these M&TA and loan programs; 

• Describe the impact of its programs on the progress of Hispanic enterpre- 
neurs; and, 

• Identify examples of EDA Spanish-language program information. 
A. Loans and S^er Funding to Hispanics 

In FY 78, EDA made $ 10.5 million In loans or loan guarantees to companies 
either owned by, or largely benefiting, Hispanics. This level of funding was higher 
than all prev^ious administrations' assistance tb Hispanics. Much of EDA's assis- 
tance to Hispanics has come from other programs. EDA FY 78 funding to Hispanics 
includes: 
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• Hispanics or Hispanic areas received over $ 16 million of the $372 million 
available through EDA's regular programs for FY 78. This amounted to 
slightly fTiorethan.4% of all EDA funds. 

• Under EDA's Business Development Program, more than $10.5 million 
was earmarked for loans and loan guarantees for companies either owned 
by, or largely benefiting, Hispanics. These loans were used for either 
working capital or fixed asset improvements. The $10.5+ million was 
approximately 23% of EDA's total FY 78 business development budget of 
$46 billion. - 

• - Approximately 2% of the $98 million FY 78 budget under EDA's Title II 

Economic Adjustment program is available for areas experiencing sudden 
and severe or long-ternni deterioration. 

• Under EDA's various planning and technical assistance programs, His- 
panic, communities and organizations received over $1.1 million in FY 78, 
nearly 2.% ofthetotal $52.3mlllionavailableforsucHlictiviti^s. 

• Hispanic areas and organizations received $1.7 million under EDA's 
Public Works Program during FY 78 to help facilitate business expansion 
and retention. The $1.7 million for Hispanics was slightly more than 1 % of 
the total $ 1 69 miWion available under the Public Works Program in FY 78. 

• 4Jnder the Local Public Works (LPW) program, Hispanit contractors and 
su^liers have been awarded 3,326 contracts to date, totaling approxi- 
matSly $230 million or 42% of all Minority Business Enterprise (MBE) 
contracts. This Is a lilgher percentage than for any other minority group. 

This accomplishment is largely attributable to the active role played by EDA in 
implementing the Congressional 10% MBE requirement. With the help of the 
Office of Minority Business Enterprise and organizations such as the National 
Economic Development Association, EDA was able to inform Hispanic and other 
minority contractors about the LPW program. Stringent reporting and monitoring 
procedures have also contributed to the success of the MBE effort. 

EDA also provides business loans and I6an guarantees to eligible firms in 
economically depressed areas. In addition, EDA offers public works grants to 
communities for projects which will attract and support industrial or comnwrcial 
expansion in such areas. This assistance is provided to create and retain jobs. 
Those firms benefiting from'EDA assistance are encouraged to recruit unemployed 
workers in the areas, including Hispanics. 

As part of this Administration's employment initiative, EDA is working with 
each of its applicants to develop specific plans to link employment opportunities 
with the long-term, structurally unemployed irt the project area. This effort is 
designed to better target jobs to disadvantaged workers and minorities and will 
involve prime sponsors wherever possible. 

One of the eight objectives of the Special Projects Program for FY 79 is to 
increase the level of assistance to the Hispanic community. In FY 78, 13% {$3.6 
million) of the $28 million Office of Special Project's budget went to Hispanics. In 
FY 79, the goal is to direct 20% ($10 million) of the $50 million Special Projects 
Program budget to Hispanics. As part of this effort, the Special Projects Program 
has emphasized awarding business development loans and loan guarantees to 
private industries seeking to locate or expand in areas with a high concentration of 
Hispanics. EDA considers increasing the involvement of Hjspanics and Hispanic 
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community-based organizations as one of the highest priorities of its Special 
Projects Program. . 

B. Management and Technical Assistance Programs Available to Hispanic 
Entrepreneurs 

The EDA Technical Assistance Prograin and the Special Projects Program 
provide management and technical assistance to Hispanics. 

The Hispanic community has fared well under the Carter Administration's 
yLocal Public Worjcs Program (LPW II) which sete aside 10% of its funds for minority 
business. Preliminary reports indicate that minorities are receiving over $600 
million (at least 1 5%) in contracts out of almost $4 billion awarded under LPW II. Of 
this total, Hispanics have secured almost 25% of the contract avyarded to 
minorities. More significant is t,hat these contract^account for over 40% of the ' 
funds which are going tp minority contractors and subcontractors. EDA is seeking 
statutory language in the reauthorization of basic legislation which will provide for 
a minority set-aside program. 

The approach that EDA initiated in. FY 79 to incrlsase benefits to Hispanics 
establishes, by program and regidn^,^ goals for funding projects that benefit 
minority are^s. firms, and individuals. When considerechn the aggregate, goats for 
such projects represent 20% of EDA's budget EDA will analyze the impact of thisV 
effort while designing a Minority Economic Development (MED) program for 1 980. S 
One of the factors that will be considered in the analysis is the participation by the 
various minority groups (i.e., Black, Hispanic, and others) in the^ogram. This 
analysis will enable the Administration to determine whether explicligoats for the 
major minority groups are needed or whether the current approach is effective. 

C. Program Information 

Because EDA's statutory authority is being changed, all program information 
will require major changes in late 1979 and early 1980. At that time, EDA will 
translate key program information into Spanish. However, EDA is in the process of 
compieting genftrat Information about its mission and functions which should be 
axallablB in early fall 1979. Hispanic communities and businesses may contact^ 
Economic Development Representatives (EDR's) for information concerning minor- 
ity business assistance. EDR's are located in almost every state and in Puerto Rico. 
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Chapter 6: Oati| Collection — The Census 

It is incredibt0 that a country with so much capabHity cannot gat an 
accurate count about the second largest minority group in the United 
States {Hew yoT\() 

Statements ref lectiirg the frustration and anger felt by many who testified 
permeated every Town Meeting. Hispanics are particularly concerned because 
most Federal and state agencies develop thiir activities and programs based on 
census figures. In addition, the apportionment of seats in local, state, and Federal 
legislatufes are also based on the census. 

Because of the 1 970 census Hispanic undercount, Hispanics beiieva*it impera- 
tive that every effort be made to assure an accurate 1980^bunt Witnesses 
vpiunteered that counting Hispanics would be as difficult this time as it was 
previously because of the fear of losing welfare benefits; apprehension about 
confidentiality; lack of cooperation with maii-in-forms; and Spanish and English 
illiteracy. / 

Hispanics in New Mexico complained Uiat, because of these and other prob- 
lems, they need additional technical assistance — as much as or more than is being 
provided to other organizations. In Washington, D.C. there were complaints that 
Black Hispanics were counted as Black instead of Hispanics. in Los Angeles, the 
problem of counting undocumented workers was raised repeatedly. This, it was 
pointed out, was very serious because there may be as many as six million 
undocumented workers in Los Angeles County^ 

Bitter complaints were also heard about the failure of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics to collect-accurate Hispanic unemployment data. (See Chapter 1 .) 

Because the Bureau of the Census will conduct tfie 20th decennial census of 
the United Stateain April 1 980, the President devoted particular attention to these 
well-documented corYiplaints. Reflecting these and similar concerns, a major 
objective of the Bureau's efforts is to improve the count of the nation's population 
and, in particular,'taelimmate racial/ethnic disparities. In view of the importance of 
an accurate census to the naiUbn and tp'Hispanics, President Carter asked Juanita 
Kreps, Secretary of Commerce, and Vincent P. Baral^ba, Director of the Bureau of 
tbe Census, to respond to those concerns.* 

I. ^n-going Efforts • 

Over t^e past six years, the Bureau of the Census^as taken a number of steps 
tBen^refulkHispanic representation In the 1980 census'. 

"W. Gensus Advisory Committee ' • 

The Census Bureau established the Census Advisory Committee on the Span- 
ish OriginVopulation early in. 1 976. Since itsinCeption, the Committee has advised 
the Director of the Bureau on such matters as: 

• tmprdving Hispanic^opuiatlon count accuracy; 

• Rec|esigning and irftcroving census forms for use.by Hispanics; 

• Expanding dissemination of census results and special reports on 
Hispanics; > . , 
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• Developing approaches to maximize the use of Hispanics in the census 
process; and, 

•• Developing Hispanic community support and cooperation for the 1980 
census. • 

B. Organisation Development 

A minority statistics staff was established to promote relationships with 
national minority organizations throughout the tountry. Similarly, an analytical 
group was assembled to develop statistical data on the Hispanic population and to 
prepare, ion a regular basis, analytical reports on Hispanics. Hispanics are fully 
represented on these staffs, as they now dre throughout the Bureau's structure. 

II. Future Plans <, 

The Bureau is now completing its plans for the 1 980 count. Special efforts will 
be made to assure the accuracy of the Hispanic enumeration. These efforts include: 

« 

A. Questionnaire Content 

The questionnaires now, being printed incorporate an expanded Spanish- 
origin questionnaire to provide much-needed detail. Categories of Spanish-origin 
background will include Mexican, Mexican-American, Chicano. Puerto Rican, Cu- 
ban, or other Spanish/Hispanicfi as recommended by the Spanish-origin advisory 
committee. In addition, in 1 980, the questyjn will appear on every ibrm. whereas in 
1 9 70, it appeared on only 5 % of the forms. 

Each household located in structures containing 2 to 9 units.will be asked to 
report the number of units in the structure. Any differences in reporting the number 
among households in the structure will be verified as one means of insurlhg that no 
units are overlooked. This technique will be especially helpful in urban Hispanic 
areas in improving the count of Hispanics. 

B. Notice of Availability of Spanish-Language Forms and Spanish-Language 
Assistance . ^ . ' . ^ 

Each 1980 census questionnaire will contain a boldface Spanish mBssage to 
inform the respondent that a Spanish-language questionnaire can be obtained by 
either calling the telephone number on the form (bilingual tele^one operators will 
be available), or returning the English form and marking a box which reijuests a 
Spanish-language form (prepaid reply envelopes are providec^ 

Assistance centers will be established in areas of Hispanic concentration and 
Spanish-speaking assistance will be available. Finally, if an Hispanic household 
takes none of these actions, a bilingual enumerator will visit each household failing 
to return its form. 

C . Other Checks to Impro ve the Count 

The master list of addresses prepared by the Bureau^Will undergo numerous 
checks to ensure its thoroughness. For example, in Hispanic urban areas interview- 
ers will make a complete check of the address list to ensure its completeness. 
Door-to-door checks will be made and each structure and unit wtM be identified. 
Finally, each vacant unit is independently checked to ensure that persons arte not 
missed. The 1 980 census also will be the first in wtiich an attempt will be made to 
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u$e some limited lists to chdok against the census t6 improve the count. Local 
governmental organizatr^hs also are being asked to help Improye the count by 
actively Siipporti#9 the, census through formation of a Gom^ete Count Committee; 
representing all segments of the community; and by reviewing preliminarv/esults 
from the cefisus to help identify possible problem areas while time pefmlro^ action 
to be taken. ^ , 

D. Hispanic Community tiaison * '■' ' : 

" Community Services Specialists across the country serve as an "advance 
guard"* months before the census count .to acquaint the minority communities, 
through their organizations, with the census and the importance of participating in 
the count. There will also be tolW ree numbers to cSH if there are questions about 
the census. ' ' ' 

E. Bureau of the Census Hispanic Empfoyment f 

Every effort will be mdde to ensurb that the .Hispanic population is fully 
represented at all levels of the Bureau's work force. Indigenous interviewers 
(persons residing in theneighborhood) will be hired to conduct the cen^s. Thus, in 
areas of high Hispanic concentration, maximum efforts will be made to employ 
, local Hispanics. BilinguaJ staff will also b^ used as needed. : 

F. Pubfic Relations • . 

The Census Bureau is carrying out dn unprecedented promotion program for 
1980 with' the greatest efforts geared at reducing the minority undercount: 
publicity materials will be printed in Spanish; local census centers will, provide 
assistance to Spanish-speaking persons; a motion picture in Spanish, stressing the 
importance of being counted in 1980 will be distributed to local the915^fa^ and 
nationwide school curriculum materials will be printed in Spanish. 
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Chapter 7: Energy 

tf Chicanos are to sit:,at the negotiating tabtas wHh utility companies 
or become enterpreneura in the pre^ntanergy age, then the 'oid boy' 

ay$temmuatbabrolcen.{t^a';ko,\\\\nQ\%) 

Uke most Americ&iit, Hispanics were concam^d about the effeet of increased 
energy cosu on their lives. Hispanics claimed that they had little access to 
information about energy conservation and receh/ad little help in defraying the 
cost of energv^eaving improvements. Federal energy conservation efforts were of 
little value since they were directed tpward an English-speaking audience. Energy 
conservation meetings, at the Federal and state level, were not being conductod in 
Hispanic population centers, and Hispanics were not regularly informed about 
such meetings. 

President Carter's commitment to resolving the nation's energy problems has 
madesnergy planning and research a top priority of this Administration. Given his 
genuine concern for such issues, the President was especially disturbed to learn of 
the problems facing Hispanics. His concern that Hispanics receive an adequate 
share of energy resources at an equitable cost prompted him to ask the Depart- 
ment of Energy (DOEy to explain what efforts it had made to provide f on 

• Hispanics' energy needs; and, 

• Hispanics' full participation In the energy industry and in Federei and state 
regulatory bodies. 

I. .Hiapahic Energy Needs ^ ^ 

* To assist Hispanics hj reduclpg their energy dependence through conserva- 
tion, DOE has developed a program, Weatherization Assistance Conservation for 
Low-Income Persons. This program provides financial assistance to each state for 
the insulation oiP low-income housing. Using these grants, each- state funds Com- 
munity Action Agencies (CAA) and other community groups to provide weatheriza- 
tion services for the homes of low-incpme persons. Forty-two Hispanic organiza- 
tions In Arizona, California. Colorado, and. Texas provide energy consen^ation 
'services through funding from DOE. ■ 

Information on the Weatheriza^ipn Assistance Program, as well as other DOE 
programs, is provided to over lOd Hispanic radio stations and 150 Hispanic 
newspapers throughout the U.S. and Puerto Rico. In addition, aOE is presently 
negotiating the development of a bilingual audiovisual presentanon for Hispanic 
communities which should answer the questions and concerns Hispanics ex- 
pressed about nuclear waste disposal and conservation. 

li. industry Participation . 

A. ' Hispanic Enterpreneurs 

DOE is developing ways to address the concerns of Hispanic entrepreneurs 
through its Office Of Small and Disadvantaged Business Utilization <OSDBU). 
Through OSDBU, DOE institutes special efforts to Increase the number of small and 
disadvantaged businesses^ which may include Hispffhic business enterprises,' in 
procurement activities of the Df partment. Such special efforts include, but are not 
limited to: 



• Estabtishing and monitOTing goals by headquarters and field program 
offices in awarding^contracts to smail and iditadvantaged businesses; 

• Conferring awards and certificates on headquarters and field program 
offices, field procurement offices, and Government-Owned Contractor- 
Operated {GOCO) facilities that demonstrate signifipant increased activity 

, in the level of contracts awarded to smalt and disadvantaged businesses; 

• Contributing financial assistance to the operatior» of the Procurement 
Automated Source System (PASS), a source data bank, for sm^il and 

< disadvantaged busineses; 

• Encouraging greater use of the 8(a) set-aside program for socially and 
economically disadvantaged businesses; 

• Implementing P.L 95r507, amending the Small Business Act and the 
Small Investment Act of 1958, This public law is aimed at increasing 
Federal contract opportunities for small and disadvantaged businesses; 

• Maintaining liaison with Hispanic small business organizations^ trade 
associations, chamber of commerce, and professional groups concerned 
with enhancement of smalf and disadvantaged businesses ih the eco- 

• nomic mainstream of the country; 

• 'Publishing and disseminating brochures on DOE procurement proce- 
dures; and, 

• Encouraging set-asides for construction contracts of $2 million or less 
specifically for small businesses- 

B. Hispanic Impact As$e*$sment 

DOE also monitors the impact of its activities on the Hispanic community 
through the Office of Minority Economic Impact (OMEI). 

OMEI advises the Secretary on the effects of national energy polieies,''^ro- 
grams. regulations, and other DOE actions on minorities and recommends policies 
to assist minorities and minority businesses affected by DOE actions. OMEI also 
advises the Secretary on methods to increase minority participation in DOE's 
-research, demonstration, grant, contract, or other program opportunities. 

A significant function of OMEI involves implementation of a loan program to 
which at least 50% of the total OMEI appropriation will be earmarked. This office 
may provide financial assistance in the form of loans to minority business enter- 
prises. The use of the financial assistance is limited to providing-funds necessary 
for such enterprises to bid for and obtain DOE contracts or other agreements. 
Hispanic business enterprises, as well as other minority businesses, vyill be 
encouraged to participate in this program. 
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Chapter .8: Environment 



The Mexico [migrant] worker is disposable. You exploit them during 
harvest season artd then you get rid of them. You don't have to pay 
them workers' compensation, you don't have to pay them medical 
benefits, you don't have to pay them anything. (San Francisco, 
California) 

Hispanic migrant and farm workers present at the Town Meeting expressed 
concern over the use of unsafe or untested agricultural chemicals. They feared that 
exposure to such materials-would lead to serious problems for Hispanics employed 
in the agricultural business industry. Hispanics urged Federal and state regulators 
to develop more effective compliance mechanisms to prevent the use of hazardous 
agri-chemicals and additives. 

In response to Hispanic concerns. President Carter asked the Environmental 
Protection Agency (EPA) to address these concerns. 

. / I. EPA Information to Hispanics 

During the past 1 2 months, five of the EPA's publications were translated into 
English: 



Producto veneoso , 
(Keep Poison Baits Out of Children's Reach) 
Esta Libre De Petigros' El Agua Que Usted Bebe? 
(Is Your Drinking Water Safe?) 
Tu Mundo, Tu Ambente 
(Your World, Your Environment) 

To furthe? identify problems of the Hispanic community, EPA's Office of Public 
Affairs (OPA) sponsored a series of four regional conferences for the National 
Newspaper and Publishers Association (New York, Chicago, San Francisco, and 
Atlanta) anif participated in wQrkshQpa_tQ. tfliafn more about the needs of minority ^ 
urban residents. ^ 

II. Hispanic Issue Identification 

The Hispanic Program Office in EPA's Office of Civil Rights has close contact 
with national and local Hispanic orgfanizations. Communication and the exchange 
of Information are enhanced through participation In meetings, seminars, conven- 
tions, and visits to the community for various activities. 

When public hearings are condu<?ted, Hispanic organlzatlcyis are contacted by 
EPA's Office of Public Awareness to advise them of significant rules and regula- 
tions being promulgated. In addition, EPA's minority constituent representative 
maintains contact with Hispanic groups, and notifies them of Important Issues and 
activities. 
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ill. P«sticid«8af«ty 

Over 2 years ago, EPA sponsored the preparation of a training manual and 
coijrse entitled, "Pesticides Protection." The manual and course, aimed at health 
care professionals, were developed by the University of Miami School of Medicine. 
The course was designed to improve the health care of migrant workers in 
southern Florida, most of whom are Hispanics. it was taught in several southern 
Florida schools, hospitals, and other institutions. During the ensuing monthr, a 
dramatic improvement was found in the frequency and. severity of pesticide 
poisoning incidents. This program has also been used successfully in Califomia 
and is currently being expanded Off a nationwide level. , 

EPA has two training and employment programs directed toward the Hispanic 
population. One of^these programs is carried out as part of the Senior Environmen- 
tal Employee (SEE) program. It employs 1 9 Hispanics in California to provide health 
training and information to migrant farm workers in the area. All of the SEE workers 
are of Hispanic descent and are ex-farm workers. Their duties are divided into 
health information, education, and the evaluation of poisioning cases. 
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APPENDIX A : 
TAEfLEI 
Carter Administration 



DOJ Employment of Hispanic Americans in Six Kev Occupations 

1976-1978 



9/30/78 



9/30/77 



a/30/78 



Numtidf Percent' 
' 3148 . 5.6% 



Number Percent' 



Total Hispanics 
In DOJ 

Criminal 

Investigations 

Correctional 
Officer 

Attorneys 

Border Patrol 

Immigration 
Inspectors 

Deputy U.S 
Marshalls 



2553 

341 

197 
20 
289 

171 

68 



4.7% 

2.8% 

5.3% 
.6% 
15.5% 

9.2% 

3.9% 



Number Percent' 
2827 5.2% 



367 

216 
43 
341 



33% 

5.6% 
1^- 
17.6% 



212 10.7% 



78 



4.5% 



* Percent of total labor force and for these professional ^es cited. 
Source:. DOJ (April 13.1979) 



426 

226 
57 
397 



3^ 

53% 
1.5% 
4.2% 



268 11.9% 
77 4.2% 
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TABLE n 
Carter Administration 

HUP Housing Pfograms 



Section 



% of Hispanic Participation 



203 (Existing Insured homes) 



7.4% 



203 (New insured hom^) 



235{i) (revised) (New insured homes) 



236 (Existing insured homes) 



6 (Existing insured' hoiT^) 



ent Supplement 



Low Income Public {Housing 



\ 



5.9% 
15.2% 
5.1% 
6.6% 
&2% 
12.0% 
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TABLE in 
Carter Administration 

SBA Loans To'Hispanic^* 



Rscal Year 


Number 


L_ 


Dollars 


1870 


1,717 


• 


37.1 


1971 


2.569 




57.1 


1972 


. 3,158 




76.S 


1973 


2,^1 




109.1 


1974 . 


2,952 


T 


105.1 


1975 


2,381 




88.2 


1976 


2,411 




10S.3 




6^ 




29.6 


1977 


2,857 




154.9 


1978 


2.815 




173.8 



•Transition Quarter 



*(A11 Loan Programs - Excluding Disaster Loans) 
** (Dollars in Millions) 

Source: SBA (7/11/79) 
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TABLE IV 
Carter Administration 



SBA 7^) Loan Activity 



S8A 
TOTAL 



MINORmr 



hfiSPANIC 





No. 


$^ 


. No. 




% 

SBA 
' No. 




S8A 
$ + 




$* 


% 

SBA 

No, 


% 

SBA 
No. 


% 

S8A 
No. 


SBA 


1970 


8,710 


S27A 


1.623 


84.5 


18.8 


183 


4t>" 


\183 


5.4 


33 


283^ 


28.4 


1971 


13,784 


927.5 


2,130 


121.6 


15.5 


13.1 


873 


32.5 


43 


a6 


313 


28.7 


1072 


19^ 


1.368.7 


3.0S0, 


165.7 


153 


12.1 


885 


44>1 


43 


33 


283 


283 


1973 


25.262 


1.832.4 


3.300 


201.8 


13.1 


10.1 


1.144 


873 ; 


',.43 


33 


34.7 


333 


.1974 


21330 


1.73Q.0 


2.862 


192.3 


133 


11.1 


1,135 


883 ' 




33 


38.4 


343 


1975 


18.196 


1,440.6 


2.482 ' 


161.2 


13.6 


103 


880 


533 




3.7 


383 


353 


1976 


22,002 


1,827.5 




193J2 


133 


'10.0 


1.237 


773 


5.8 


- M. 


423 


403 


1977 


2?,525 


2,878.2 


3.S(ffi 


2B4.3 


1^7 


0.2 


1.624 


1183 


53 




46.4 


45.4 


1978 


27,9^ 


3,135.9 


3.832 


3183 


14.1 


10.2 


1311 


1423 


6.5 


43-^"-^: 


■ 


443 



'{Busineas Loans Only) 
4{DoNsrsinK«(Hon«) 
Sourca: SBA C7/1 1/79) 
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TABLE V 
Carter Administration 

: Percentage of 8(a) Contracts taffispanica 

1977 - 19.1% of contracts for 94.1 mHHon (17.4%) 

1978 - i8f.8% of contracts fori Pi .8 million (tH.9%) 
Source: S8A (7/11/79) 'i . 



TABLE VI 
Carter AdmjrMstration 



EDA • FY 79 Funding for Hispanic Groups/Businesses 
and for Projects in Hispanic Areas 



Approved Projects 

Business Development 
(Including Trade Act Adjustment) 

3 prelects 

Public Works 

4 projects 

« 

Technical Assi^ance 
0. 1 project 

Total 8 projects 

Pe^^g/ Authorized Projects 

Business Development 

(Including Trade Act Adjustment) 
6 projects 



Public Works 



17 projects 



Technical Assistance 

9 projects 
Total 32 projects 



$ 1,500,000 



1,216.000 



296^ 
3,012,860 



5.879,830 
8,342.000 

406.785 
14,628.615 



■k 



Total Approved^ Pending and 
Authorized Projects 
Business Development 

(Including Trade Act Adjustment) 
9projecte 



Public Works 



21 projects 



, Technical As^stancs 

10 projects 
Total 40 projects 



. 7,379,830 
9,553,000 

703.645 
$417,641,475 
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APPENDIX B 
HISPANIC PRESIDENTIAL APPOINTEES 



NAMEyJITLE 



Cristobal P. Aldretc . 
Co-Chairman of the Soathwest Border 
Regional Commission 

Edmund Alvarez, ^ 



Juanita Alvarez 

Special Assistant to the Assistant Secretary 
Fish, Wildlife and Parks 

Jerry Apodaca 



Dick E Apodaca 
AID Representative 



Patrick V. i^po^aca 

Associate COunse! tathe Presidept 



Mart C. Aponte 

Ricardo Arellano 
Deputy A^stant Secretary 
for Inter-American AflSdn 



Aurora Arrendondo 

Special Assistant to the Director^ 



Diego Ascerdo 
Ambassador to Colombia 



Ed Avila 
Director 

Intergovenmiental and Congressional A£&us 



ADDRBSS/PHONE 

1111 20th Street. N.W, 
Washington. D.C 20036 
, (202)634-3917 

Advisory Committee'on Purch^ing 
ftcm Blind and Other Severely Handicapped 

Department of Interictf 

C Strect^betwcen 18th and 19th. N.W. 

Washington. D.C 20240 ; 

President's CouncO on Physkuil Htnesi 
^ and Sp(»ts 

Department of State 
2201 C Street, N.W. 
Washingm D.C 2QS20 

The White H(»^ 
1600 Pennsylvania Av^nie 
'Wf^ington. D.Ci f 20S00 
456-2397 

White House Fellowi 

• * 

Department of S^ 
2201 C Street. N.W. 
Washington* D.C 20520 
X202) 632-8386 

Qniununity Services Administration . 
1200 19th Street, N.W. 
Washington. D.C 2QS06 
(202)254-5840 

. Department of State 
2201 C Street,.N.W. 
Washington, D.C 20S20 

HE^-RegionlX 

50 United Nations Pla^ RocHn 443 

San Francisco. California 941(6 

(415)556-6603 



5/ 



(I 



so 



Lyon Av0a 
Richard Baca 



Peace Corps 
Nicaragua 

Peace Coipi 

Colombia, South America 



Oeoi^ge BelitSD$ 



National Advisory Committ^i 
on Juvenile and Delinquency Prevention 



Julian Bermudez 
Confidential Staff Assistant 

to the Assistant E>irector fbr Mana^snent 

JoeBemal 
Regional Director 



Luis F. Bueso 
EJeputy Director 

Economic Development Administittion 



Juan O. Buidaga 



John Bustamante 



JoseCabranes 



Pastora ^an Juan 



Caffd^'^ 



RitaCalvan 

Staff Assistant to the Secretary 



Ernest Camachor 
Commissioner 

\ 

The Honorable Santiago E Campos 



JoseCanales 
U.S. Attorney 
Southern District, Texas 



r 



Community Services Administration 
1200 19th Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C . 20506 

ACTION 
Region VI 
Suite 1600 

212 N. St. Paul Stre« , 
Dallas, Texas 75201 . , 
(214)749-1361 

Department of Commerce 

14th and Con^tution Avenue. N.W. 

Washington, D.C 20230 

(202)377-5151 

12613 Loyola, N.E. . " 

Alburquerque, New Mexico 87ll2 

Sixth U.S. Circuit Judge 
Nominating Paneb 

President's Conmiission on 
Mental HealA 

Board of Visitors. U5. 
Naval Academy 

Department of Housing and Urban Develofnnem 
451 7th Street, S.W. 
Washington, D. C. 20410 
(202)755-5284 

White House Conference on ^ 
Small &isiness 

lis Mateo Ciii^ 

Sante Fe, New Mexico 87501 , 

Department of Justice 
426 1 Street, N.W. 
Washington,'D.C. 20536 
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S] 



Sylvia Cano 

Nancy Cartegena 
Confidential Assistant to the 
R^onal RepresenUtive 



BlandinaOutlenas 
QHnmissioxler 



Jose Cardenas 
Member 

LeonelCa^o 
Commissioner 

ImmigratioB and Naturalization Service 



Raul Castro 

Ambassador to Aigentina 



Lorenzo Casa]K)va 
Chief Counsel 

Federal Highway Admini^ration 



Santiago J. CaudiUo 
Regional Representative fbr 
Department of Labor 



Blanc^Cedau) 

Maria B. Cerda 
Member 



Gilbert Colon 
Special Assistant to the 
Vice Chairman 



Santiago Campos . 
U.S. District Judge* 
New Mexico 

Valemar A. Cordova 
U.S. District Judge 
District of Arizona 



Southern US- Ci^icuit Judge Nominating Panels 

« 

Departement of Labor. R^onlX . 
450 Golden Gate Avenue. Room 10001 
San Fmndsc^. Califomia 94102 
(415)556-4025 

Administration for Children, Youth, 

and Families 
400 6th Street; S.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20201 
(202)755-7762 

National Commission on tiie Intematkmal 
Year of l«e Child 

Department of Justke 
425 1 Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C 20536 
(202)376-8330 

Department of State 
2201 C Street, N.W. 
Washington. D.C 20520 

Department of Trans^Kntation 
400 7th Street, S.W. 
Washington. D.C. 20590 
(202)426-0740 

Region DC 

4S0 Goldent Gate Avenue, Room fOOOl 
San Francisco, California 94102 

National Ins^tute of Building Sciences 

'3 ' ' 

National Commi^on on the Intematfonal 
' Year of the CMd 

United Stales Ci^ Service Commission 
1900 E Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20415 
(202)632-6107 . 

Department of Just^ 

425 1 Street, N.W. Z 
Washington, D.C. 20536 

Departmjent of Justice «. 
425 1 Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20536 
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Eugene Cota-Rcftles 

Miriam Cruz ' 

TomasCuri 

. Special Assistant to !hei.Conimissioner 
Immigration and Naturalization Service 



^"^^^"Treo; 



rge R Daviglus 



James DeAnda 
U.S. District Judge for the 
Southern District of Texas 

Tila Mafia DeHanccxk 
Assistant to the Secretary 
for International A|^^ 



Laura De Henera 



r Gene De La Torre 
Peace Corps Country Director 
/ 

Luis Delpdo 
Confidential A^istant to |the 

Commissioner ' - 
Immigration and Naturalization Service 

Guido Del Prado 

Peace Corps Country Director 

Cecilia Denogues Esqucr 

' LeticiaDiaz 
Pe^e Corps Country Director 

■ Nancy Payan Ddan 
Special Assistant to the Chair 



Manuel 0. Dominqucz 
State Director, Arizona 



National Sdax« Board 

National Advisory CcHiunittee for Womeo' 

Department of Justice . 
425 1 Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C 20536- 

Advisory Committee to the 
John F. Kennedy Center 
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